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diflPerences between their striation and that of 
vertebrates should have been explained. Burne 
has recently shown that a supracesophageal 
commissure exists in Sanleyia abysaorum and 
probably in other chitons, as well as one (p. 129) 
below the oesophagus. Cassidaria (p. 163) does 
not belong to the Toxiglossa. The jaw, fre- 
quently, 'and the radular teeth always are not, as 
stated (p. 177), composed of conchioline, but of 
a special sort of chitine. The basal membrane 
of the radula (p. 181) is not ' rough ' and not 
formed of conchioline. The transverse rows of 
the teeth (p. 182) properly counted invariably 
resemble one another; an alternation of dis- 
crepant rows is unknown, except as a blunder 
in defining the row. The accepted name of the 
central teeth is rhachidian, and not rhachial. 
In certain Toxiglossa the basal membrane of 
the radula is represented by two separated 
very narrow strips. The sucker-like organ 
on the proboscis of Natica is probably . an 
organ of prehension; there is no evidence that 
it has anything to do with the boring by which 
the animal penetrates bivalve shells. In the 
naiades (p. 262) the young are not always de- 
veloped in the outer gill, but also in the inner 
or in both, in some cases. The marine Philo- 
brya Also has a glochidium, while the whole 
family of Mutelidee are without this commensal 
stage. 

The above inaccuracies are due largely to the 
habit of anatomists of generalizing too widely 
on a too slender basis of observation. This 
might once have been excusable, but fortunately 
is rapidly becoming no longer so. 

W. H. Ball. 

Die Bronzezeit in Oherhayem. By YoN De. 
Julius Naue. 4°, pp. 292. "With album of 
fifty plates. Piloty & Lohle, Munich. 
Southwest of Munich, amid the lovely scenery 
which surrounds the Ammer and Staffel Lakes, 
a number of sepulchral tumuli were discovered 
some years ago, which on investigation dated 
back to the age of bronze, ranging in time 
from its earlier to its later periods. Fortunately 
for prehistoric science, they attracted the at- 
tention of Dr. Julius Naue, of Munich, and he 
set about their thorough and accurate examina- 
tion. For fifteen years he has personally ex- 



plored them, spade in hand, surrounding his 
digging with those numerous precautions which 
the field archaeologist should always respect. 

Before his researches, practically nothing was 
known of the conditions of the peoples of the 
bronze age in the region indicated. By the 
opening of more than three hundred burial 
mounds and the sedulous study of their con- 
tents, he is able in the handsome volume named 
above to offer an almost complete restoration 
of the culture of that remote epoch. 

In the older graves there are abundant uten- 
sils, weapons and ornaments of bronze ; bowls, 
jars and plates in earthenware, frequently in 
artistic forms and decorated externally in lines 
and spirals ; and a quantity of amber. No 
other metal was exhumed. Only in the later 
graves very small objects in gold and pearls of 
glass appear, but iron and silver continue un- 
known. 

The text presents first the notes of each ex- 
cavation. Then follow detailed descriptions of 
the weapons exhumed, the tools and utensils, 
articles of ornament and pottery. Special 
studies are appended on the material and tech- 
nique of the objects, their form, style and 
ornamentation, and the inferences which they 
enable the student to draw regarding the people 
who left these memorials of their presence. 
The conclusions on the last topic are unex- 
pected. We find ourselves in the presence of 
an industrious and peaceable community, de- 
pending on agriculture almost exclusively, cul- 
tivating the soil diligently and raising herds of 
cattle. They wore woolen clothing, with orna- 
mented leather belts and decorated with bronze 
plates. They were of good stature, the men 
1.65-70, the women 1.60-66. They were firm 
believers in a life after death, and surrounded 
the corpse with such objects as it was supposed 
to require in its wanderings in spirit land. 
Women took a high rank in the community as 
queens and priestesses. Some of the most 
elaborate of the interments preserved their re- 
mains only. 

The culture was a progressive one. It can 
be traced from the neolithic time through the 
whole of the bronze age down to the epoch 
when the Roman forays destroyed it. Slowly 
but steadily it had increased, and for centuries 
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a state of comparative peace must have pre- 
vailed to permit this uninterrupted growth. 

The numerous illustrations in the text and 
the admirable album of fifty-full page plates 
present in the most satisfactory manner the re- 
sults of these important and suggestive excava- 
tions. D. G. Beinton. 

Current Superstitions Collected From the Oral 
Tradition of English- Speaking Folk. Edited 
by Fanny D. Bergen, with Notes and / an 
Introduction by William Wells NEwBiLit. 
Pp. 161. Price, $3.50. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The strange persistency of ancient supersti- 
tions in conditions of modern civilization is well 
illustrated in this volume. Its peculiar value 
consists in its presentation of beliefs and prac- 
tices widely prevalent in our own day and 
country, most of them having been obtained by 
private correspondence with persons in various 
parts of the United States. 

They are arranged under nineteen headings, 
such as love, marriage, dreams, luck, money, 
weather, warts, moon, sun, death omens, and 
' projects.' The last mentioned is the term ap- 
plied among girls in the United States to the 
ceremonies of divination by which they learn 
about the man they are to marry. The editor, 
Mr. Newell, says he cannot offer any explana- 
tion of this signification attached to the word. 
Is it not a direct descendant of the Latin pro- 
jicere sortes, divination by casting on the ground 
the divining sticks? This seems borne out by 
the fact that the most widely extended of these 
' projects ' is to throw a whole apple paring on 
the fioor, where it forms your true love's initial 
letter. 

The introduction and notes, prepared by Mr. 
Newell with his customary thoroughness and 
precision, add much to the value of Mrs. 
Bergen's collection by bringing out the analogies 
of the customs mentioned with the folk-lore and 
mythologies of other times and nations. 

Among other noteworthy facts thus elicited 
is the vitality and number of formulas and be- 
liefe still current in reference to the moon. So 
extended are these that Mr. Newell says they 
must be regarded as ' Nothing else than a con- 
tinued worship of the orb, still connected with 



material blessings expected from its bounty.' 
The sun is decidedly less important in popular 
belief. 

Folk medicine is represented by the wearing 
of amulets and charms, the magical cure of 
warts, hiccough, toothache, nose bleed and 
other common ailments. Attention is called by 
the editor to the fact that in some of these the 
ancient ' doctrine of signatures ' still survives. 

Of the incidents of life, the two around which, 
is associated the largest body of living super- 
stition are marriage and death. Mr. Newell 
explains the latter by the suggestion that " The 
disinclination to exercise independent thought 
on a subject so serious leaves the field open for 
the continuance of ancestral notions," which 
seems an appropriate solution. He adds some 
pointed observations on the value of folk-lore to 
history, comparative mythology and archae- 
ology. 

The volume is a member of the series issued 
under the auspicies of the American Folk-lore 
Society. It is to be regretted that it is not fur- 
nished with an index, an omission scarcely ex- 
cusable in a work of the kind. 

D. Gr. Bbinton. 



SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, MAY 10, 1896. 

The collections made by Dr. A. Donaldson 
Smith in Western Somali Land and the Galla 
Country, northeastern Africa, in 1894, were 
presented to the Academy, their value and ex- 
tent being, conimented on by Mr. Arthur Erwin 
Brown on behalf of the curators. 

Dr. Donaldson Smith spoke of the physical 
features of the regions from which the speci- 
mens had been collected and gave briefly some 
facts regarding the habits of the animals ob- 
served by him. Somali Land is very arid and 
barren, yet a greater variety of specimens and 
more new forms had been secured there and 
from the 200 miles beyond than from all the 
rest of the 4,000 miles traversed by him. In 
illustration it was stated that twenty-three new 
species of birds had been obtained from the dis- 
trict specially referred to, while but one had 
been secured elsewhere. Scattered over the 



